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successors. And thus it is probable many | 
find themselves in a position with respect to 
| slaves, which they would not of choice have | 
assumed. We willingly allow all the extenu- 
ation which considerations such as these can | 
| furnish, It is not our purpose to reproach the | 
| master, but to plead for the slave. ‘Wo ask 
| then a patient hearing, and that we may 
| calmly reason together. 

| If there be truth in the language so solemn- | 
ly put forth in the Declaration of Indepen- | 
AN ADDRESS ‘dence of the United States of America, that | 


“all men are created equal, that they are| 
Of Friends of the Yearly Meeting of New | 
York, to the citizens of the United States, |Cotowed by their Creator with certain inalien- | 


especially to those of ‘the Southern States, | able rights, that among these are life, liberty, | 


} 
and the pursuit of happiness ;” it must be ad-| 
upon the subject of Slavesy, mitted that slavery is a grievous infringement | 


Fellow Citizens :—Accepting it as an un- | of those rights. And if we estimate the ex- 
doubted truth, that it is Righteousness which | tent of injury it inflicts by supposing our- } 
exalteth a nation,” and firmly believing that | | selves, our friends, or our children the sub- | 
the tranquillity and prosperity of governments | jects of its operation, surely the strongest lan- 
depend in a great degree upon a scrupulous| guage would be quite inadequate to describe | 
adherence to the dictates of this ennobling the amount of evil connected with the syitem, | 
principle, we are concerned to call the atten- | and the act would be regarded as calling loud- | 
tion of the public, and more especially the |ly for retributive justice upon the aggressors. 
citizens of the South, to a serious considera- And why, let us earnestly ask, is not this a} 
tion of the condition of that numerous portion | correct conclusion in relation to those upon 
of American population held in a state of un-| whom the system is at present operating! It} 
conditional and interminable servitude. Wejis a rule for judging which the gospel sug- 
regard the subject as being of a very grave | gests, and as Christians we ought to respect 
character, not only affecting the civil and so-|it. It is also a view of the subject which has 
cial condition of millions of persons, who by | been entertained by many who were eminent 
the strong arm of power are deprived of the |as statesmen, some of whom have left their 
enjoyment of those rights and privileges, with. | | sentiments upon record for the benefit of pos- | 
out which, man, noble as he is by creation, 'terity. And would it be wise in us, their suc- 
loses his native character, and sinks to the |cessors, to forget or neglect them? They 
condition of a chattel, but also affecting in a| regarded the system as evil i in itself, and as 
pecuniary view the interest of a large portion | fraught with danger to the rising republic. So 
of the citizens of the United States, and, as | deeply impressed were these eminent men | 
we believe, intimately connected with the| who framed the constitution of the Unien, | 
peace and prosperity of our whole country— | with the incompatibility of slavery with re- 
the stability of its government, and the har-| publican principles, that they could not con- 
mony of its public councils. |sent that the obnoxious word should have a 

We are sensible that it isa subject, not only | place in that instrument. And he who is 
of great magnitude, but that it is also one of| styled the Father of his country, though he | 
great delicacy, and we approach it with a feel- | held slaves while he lived, left them free in 
ing which prompts us to desire the advance-| his will, thereby bearing his dying testimony 
ment of the best interests of the master, while | in favour of emancipation. 
we plead for the release of the slaves, We 
can readily believe there are many owners of | Thomas Jefferson, i in his Notes on Virginia, | 
slaves who are dissatisfied with the system of|is remarkable both for its justness and its) 
slavery, and desire its extinction. They feel| force. He asks, “ Can the liberties of a na- | 
themselves burdened, and yet, as individuals, | | tion be secure, when we have removed their 

may think they have not st rength to throw it} only firm basis, a conviction in the minds of | 
from them. We sympathise with such wher. | the people that these liberties are the gift of 
ever their lots may be. We know that sla-|God? hat they are not to be violated but 
very did not originate with those whom we| with his wrath? Indeed I tremble for my 
now address, but that it is the offspring of a| country when I reflect that God is just; that | 
darker age—that it has descended from pre- | his justice cannot sleep forever; that, con- 
ceding generations as an established condi-| sidering numbers, nature, and natural means 
tion, and may, to a certain extent, be said to/ only, a  revolation of the wheel of fortune, an 
have forced itself upon those who are their 
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The language of that eminent statesman, | 





| exchange of situation is among possible|—he is affected with the most solemn con- 


‘events; that it may become probable by su- 
| pernatural interfere nce. The Almighty has 
no attribute which can take sides with us in 
'such a contest.” 

There is something peculiarly solemn in 
this language. It seems like a warning voice 
designed to call us back to a sense of duty. It 
is known that he had Jong been imp cessed with 


ja conviction of the injustice, impolicy and 


dangerous tendency of this Institution of the 
South. As early as 1784, he was advocating 
the cause of freedom in Congress. And ina 
draft of a constitution for the State of Vir. 
| ginia, drawn by him, provision was made for 
the emancipation of slaves in that State, in the 
year 1800, by declaring that all born after 
that time should be free. In these generous 
efforts, however, it was his lot to meet with 
defeat. 

But so earnest was the engagement of 
Thomas Jefferson for the promotion of this 
|cause, that he addressed a letter to Doctor 
Price, of London, who had written a treatise 
upon slavery, asking him to address an ex- 
hortation on the subject of the abolition of 
slavery to the young men of William and 
Mary’ s College in Virginia, who were pre pa- 
ring for public life, hoping it might be deci- 
sive of the question in that state, which he 
declared would be the “ state woere thé in- 
teresting spectacle would be presented of jus- 
tice in conflict with avarice and oppression.’ 
And so late in his life as the year 1814, in 
reply to a letter from a friend, who it seems 
had urged him to renew his efforts in the cause 
of emancipation, he declares his continued 
conviction that “ the hour of emancipation is 
advancing in the march of time,” and adds, 
“ This enterprise is for the young, for those 
who can bear it through to its consummation. 
It shall have all my prayers, and those are the 
only weapons of an old man. It is an encour- 
aging observation, that no good measure was 
ever “proposed, which, if duly pursued, failed 
to prevail in the end. And you will be sup- 
ported by the religious precept, ‘ be not weary 
in well doing.’ 

Surely, the sentiments above quoted, ema- 


| nating from such a source, and sustained by 


such weight of character, should receive the 
most serious consideration. How consistent 
are his views, and how solemn his conclusions, 
Regarding liberty as the gift of God to man, 
he infers that it may not be violated without 
incurring the wrath of the giver. And look- 
ing forward to the possible continuance of this 
violation of rights, and connecting the thought 
that God is just, and that his justice cannot 
always sleer —adverting also to the operation 
of natural causes, and the probability of super- 
natural interference in favour of the oppressed 
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cern—he trembles for his country. Would | 
that any effort of ours could tend to impress 
this concern upon the minds of those in| 


whose hands are entrusted, at the present 

time, the destinies of our beloved country ! 
Equally strong is the language of William 

Pinkney, delivered in the House of Delegates 


to arguments designed to ward off the weight 
of responsibility from the actors of that day, 
and place it upon their ancestors. And we 
would recommend his sentiments to the seri- 
ous consideration of all who are disposed to 
shelter themselves under a course of reason- 
ing of this kind. “ Wherefore,” says he, 
** should 'we confine the edge of censure to our 
ancestors, or those from whom they purcha- 
sed? Are we not equally guilty? They strew- 
ed around the seeds of slavery. We cherish 
and sustain the growth. They introduced the 
system. We enlarge, invigorate, and confirm 
it. Its continuance is as shameful as its ori- 
gin. By the eternal principles of natural jus- 
tice, no master in the State has a right to hold | 
his slave in bondage for a single hour. Sir, 
the thing is impolttic ; never will your coun- 
try be productive ; never will its agriculture, 
its commerce, or its manufactures flourish, so | 
Jong as they depend upon reluctant bondmen 
fur their progress.” 

The names of other eminent statesmen who | 
entertained similar views might be inserted, 
but we know not that any thing could add 
force to the sentiments already presented. We 
think it cannot fail to be interesting, to ob- 
serve the manner in which great men of an| 
age that has passed away, regarded the sub- | 
ject of which we are treating. They concur | 
in speaking of slavery as it then existed, in| 
plaig and strong terms, as being wrong in 
itself, impolitic, and of dangerous tendency. | 
And we fear that its features are but slightly, 
if at all, ameliorated at this day. The foreign 
slave-trade, indeed, has since that time been 
abolished, and, as far as our government is 
concerned, we hope it may be considered as 
suppressed. But an internal traffic of a simi- 
lar character, and to a considerable extent, is 
still carried on between different States of this 
Union—perhaps less marked than the foreign, 
with the extreme of human suffering, but still 
cruel and unrighteous. ‘The most tender con. | 
nections are liable to be severed, and families 
to be separated and scattered, never more to 
meet. Ah! and the helpless and pitiable ob- 
jects are collected in droves, by unfeeling and 
relentless men. ‘They are driven, manacled, 
along your highways. They pass your doors, 
and the distressing spectacle is forced upon 
you. How long, let it be asked, in the ten- 
derest feeling of Christian philanthropy, how 
long shall this state of things continue’ How 
long ere the state of public feeling shall melt 
in tenderness at scenes of woe like these, and 
rising in its strength, resolve, in wisdom and 
in mercy, that they shall cease? Will you not 
unite with us in anticipating this period with 
pleasure ? And why should this happy period | 
be long delayed? Why should not the time 
very soon arrive, when this traffic, so repug- 
nant to all that is generous in our nature, shall 
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shackle shall be loosed from every limb, and 
every slave be made a man / 

We entirely disclaim all intention of im- 
proper interference with the internal Institu- 
tions of the South, yet we feel that we are 
interested in this matter, because we believe 


the prosperity and happiness of our whole 
of Maryland in 1789, in reply, it would seem, | 


country, and the harmony of our legislative 
councils, are affected by it. We know that 
emancipation can only be effected by the legis- 
lative action of each State for itself. But we 


do believe it is a subject which calls loudly | 


for such action. How can it be true “ that all 
men are created-equal, and endowed by their 
Creator with certain inalienable rights, among 
which are life, liberty, and the pursuit of hap- 
piness”——and yet the nation that proclaims 
this lofty sentinient to the world, not be called 


upon to legislate speedily for the emancipa- | 
If we take into consider- | 


tion of its slaves? 
ation the serious truth, that this right of liber- 
ty, with which all men are endowed, “ is the 


| gift of God, and that it cannot be violated but | 
there is an additional and 
solemn reason presented for urging legislation | 


with his wrath,” 


upon this subject. If we add the declaration 


of one who was familiar with the subject, and | 
fully competent to judge, that “ never will our | 


country be productive ; never will its agricul- 
ture, its commerce, or its manufactures flour- 


ish, so long as they depend upon reluctant | 


bondmen for their progress,” the necessity 


for prompt and effectual exertion in reference 


to this deeply interesting subject, is still 
further augmented. 
made out, which must be felt to be irresis- 
tible, 

It may be urged that there are dangers 
connected with the emancipation of slaves, 
which render it imprudent; and difficulties, 
that make it impracticable. We regard such 
apprehensions as being of a very conjectural 
character. It is quite certain that no dangers 
of this kind attended the emancipation of the 
slaves in the West India Islands, nor yet dif- 
ficulties. Ov the contrary, an additional feel- 
ing of security was the result. And this, we 
think, is the consequence to be expected from 
such a measure—a consequence which has 
uniformly resulted from emancipation wher- 
ever it has been tried, among every people, 
and inevery clime. But if those dangers did 
exist, are there no dangers and no difficulties 
connected with the continuance of slavery? 
The enlightened statesman of Virginia, whose 
language we have freely quoted, saw dangers 
of an alarming character—and does not his 
sentiment find an echo in every southern bo- 


som? Will it be attempted to guard against | 


these dangers by a course of legislation in- 


tended to bind the intellect, and shut out from | 


the understanding of beings, who, equally with 


‘ourselves, are the objects of redeeming love, 
every ray of knowledge but that which is ne- | 
‘cessary to enable them to toil for their mas- 
‘ters? Where is the man who would openly 
espouse such a measure ? And what would be | 


the nature of his safety, surrounded by hordes 
of human beings degraded to the lowest depth 
of ignorance, yet restless, and possessing 
strong vindictive passions ? But supposing that 


And we think a case is) 








/means,—should not the prudent stutesman, 
|and with him the private citizen also, who 
feels an interest in the welfare of his country, 
look in advance, and consider what may be the 
eflect of measures now adopted in distant time 
|to come, and what may be the condition of 
the State, “‘ when, from natural causes, num- 
bers may be greatly increased,” and possibly 
the relative proportion of the two classes ma- 
jterially changed—and especially to bear in 
mind the possibility (should we go too far to 
say, the probability?) of supernatural inter- 
| ference, at some period, in favour of the op- 
pressed. 
| Weare fully impressed with the belief that 
|the emancipation of this people must take 
place at some time—and we as firmly believe 
that it is not likely ever to be effected with 
less difficulty than at the present. If we look 
back for fifty years, we think it will be seen 
| that obstacles have gradually increased during 
that period—why may not the same result be 
expected in time to come? And what if the 
period should be so long postponed that the 
bonds, instead of being loosed, should burst? 
If the assertion, that the natural tendency 
of slavery is unfavourable to the prosperity of 
a country was one of doubtful credit, we might 
attempt to strengthen the position by argu- 
ments—but its correctness has been proved to 
a demonstration by actual experiment. We 
have only to call the attention of our readers 
to the appearance of contiguous sections of 
|our country, one of which has been cultivated 
by free-men, and the other by “ reluctant 
bondmen.” The contrast is so marked, that 
a glance must be sufficient to satisfy the most 
superficial observer, that the balance of profit 
and comfort is largely on the side of freedom. 
Intelligent travellers from the South have not 
failed to be forcibly struck with the difference. 
They have looked with delight on the pros- 
perity of the North, even in sections of coun- 
try where both the soil and the climate are 
less favourable for agricultural pursuits than 
their own—and they have turned their eyes 
with a feeling of regret to the exhausted acres 
of their own once cultivated and productive 
fields, which, under the blight of slave-labour, 
have now fallen back into a wilderness. Not 
indeed the wilderness of olden times, which 
teemed with the luxuriance of nature, but one 
without fertility and without hope. Now 
these facts, we think, must be allowed to be 
stronger than argument in favour of emanci- 
pation. And with these facts before us, we 
are at a loss to conceive how an intelligent 
and reflecting community can hesitate at all 
upon this subject. It may be true, that the 
| difference of circumstances has rendered it 
necessary that the citizens of the North 
should more generally apply themselves to 
labour than is the case at the South. But 
this very industry has contributed to their 
comfort, has given energy and success to en- 
terprize, and is friendly to a state of pure 
morality. Permit us to ask what is the influ- 
ence which slavery exerts upon the state of 
morals at the South? We feel that it may be 
a delicate inquiry to make, but the subject isa 
| very important one ; we put the question, and 





cease—and still more than this—when every quiet could be maintained for a season by such | leave it to each to answer it to his own heart. 
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Lest it should be thought that the preceding | \of providing a comfortable subsistence for ture of our holy religion, That it was, indeed, 
contrast is more highly coloured than facts| themselves and their families, and that po- a very flagrant violation of those inalienable 
would warrant, we avail ourselves of the con- | verty and suffering would be the consequence rights which a beneficent Creator had bestow- 
current testimony of a distinguished senator | of their emancipation? There they appear to ed alike upon all. And so solemn did the con- 
of the South, one who cannot be suspected of | speak of them generally to have done won- viction become, that the violation of those 
being under the influence of improper bias in | ders in these respects—providing comfortable rights could not be continued, without indeed 
favour of the North. | homes, cleanly and neat attire for themselves incurring the wrath of the Giver, that they 

«* No Southern man can journey (as I have | and their families, schools for the education of dare no longer continue in the practice. In 

done) through the Northern States, and wit- | their children—erecting new houses for public yielding to this conviction, they were not in- 
ness the prosperity, the industry, the public | worship, and enlarging others at very consider- different to the sacrifice of property which 
spirit, which they exhibit, the sedulous culti- | able expense. was apparently connected with it. And it cost 
vation of all those arts by which life is made| The testimony upon which the foregoing them many a struggle before the love of pro- 
comfortable and respectable, without feelings | statements respecting the favourable working perty was brought to yield to the conviction 
of deep sadness and shame as he remembers | | of freedom in the West India Islands is of duty. But it did yield. The work of 
his own neglected and desolate home. There, | based, we believe, is of the most unexception- emancipation commenced under a solemn 
no dwelling i is seen to be abandoned, no farm|able character. It is evident that the pros- feeling that it was a religious requirement, 
uncultivated, no man idle, no waterfall, even, | perity of those Islands has been greatly pro- and it progressed until it became general. 
unemployed. Every person and every |moted by the operation of the free system. And instead of the pecuniary embarrassments 
performs a part towards the grand result, and | : which had been expected, it proved that their 
the whole land is covered with fertile fields,; why the same happy result from the same temporal interests were promoted: 

with manufactories, and canals, and rail-roads, | measures, might not be realized in our own ‘The Society having thus been strengthened 
and public edifices, and towns and cities. How | country. ‘to disengage itself from this system of op- 
different the state of things in the South!| Slavery originated in a dark and barbarous pression and fruitful source of domestic diffi- 
Here the face of the country wears the aspect age, and for a long period it prevailed to a culty, we believe it to be our religious duty, 
of premature old age and decay. No improve- | great extent in the “world. But as civilization | as advocates in behalf of those who have long 
ment is seen going on, nothing is done for pos- | advanced—and above all—as the light of our laboured under a load of oppression, which, if 
terity, no man thinks of any thing beyond the | holy religion extended its influence, the pro- resting upon ourselves, we should deem to be 
present moment. Our lands are yearly tasked | gress of this system, so destructive of the insupportable, thus to call the attention of the 
to their utmost capacity of production, and, comforts of human life, was checked ; and as public to a serious examination of the merits, 
when exhausted, are abandoned for the youth-| light had increased and spread, slavery has/or rather the demerits of this oppressive sys- 
ful West. Because nature has been prodigal | continually receded from its presence. And tem. We are prompted to do it, because we 
to us, we seem to think it unnecessary to do|so rapid for a few years past has been the pro- believe that, as respected ourselves, it was a 
any thing for ourselves. ‘The industry and | gress of emancipation, as to induce the belief system involving fearful responsibilities, and 
skill that have converted the inclement and | that the period for its final extinction had we cannot divest ourselves of this impression 
barren hills of New England into a garden, in | nearly arrived. with respect to others—and because we regard 
the genial climate and fertile soil of the South Shall it be said then, that the United States it as a solemn truth, that the idea of retribu- 
would create almost a paradise. Our natural | of America, a land of all others the loudest |tive justice is consistent with the character of 
advantages are among the greatest with which | in its boast of liberty, and of its liberal insti-| the Deity. 

Providence has blessed mankind, but we lack | tutions, i is the last to relax its iron grasp—| We therefore affectionately invite our fel- 
the spirit to enjoy and improve them. The | and that, when driven from other lands, sla-| low-citizens, to take this great subject of hu- 


rich ore is beneath our feet, yet we dig not | very is still seen to linger on our own free| man suffering and human wrong into their 
for it. The golden fruit hangs from the | | soil ? Surely our country, to have been‘con-| very detiperdie cousideratiun. wed eopooi 


bough, and we lift not our hands to gather it.’ | sistent with its own high pretensions, should ally do we entreat those who are most 
Seeing, then, that duty and interest unite in | | have taken the lead in this good work. And deeply interested in it to lay it seriously to 
urging the measure of emancipation, what is | such, doubtless, had been the case, had the| heart. And as they prize the respectability 
there that ought to retard its progress? Does | councils of the wisest and best of its states-_ ‘of our national character abroad—as they 
the sacrifice of property involved, present an| men been accepted. lvalue the prosperity and happiness of their 
obstacle? In the British West India Islands,| If it be asked, Why does the Society of own country—as they desire the enjoyment of 
where the experiment has been tried, the| Friends thus busy itself with the affairs of uninterrupted peace and domestic security, 
rise in the value of real estate, consequent | others, and interfere with their domestic ar-|and wish to transmit this blessed tlienitonse 
upon emancipation, was nearly, and in many | rangements! We would respectfully reply,|to posterity, to lose no time in devising such 
instances, quite equal to the value of the | that, in time past the members of this Society | measures as may seem best adapted ‘to the 
slaves, which previously belonged to the es-| participated in common with others in the purpose of removing this opprobrivus burden, 
tate. | practice of holding slaves. ‘Their fields were | and raising, from their present degraded con- 
Is the cost of wages to be paid for free-| tilled, and their harvests were reaped by them. | |dition, that numerous class of our fellow-crea- 
labour regarded as an objection? There it} Nor were they wholly free from that execra-| tures, whose rights have been too long ne- 
has been found less expensive to pay wages to | ble foreign traffic in the persons of men which glected ; that thus the sighs of the poor, and 
the free than to maintain the slave. is now, by the laws of our country, declared ‘the cries of the oppressed, may no longer 
Is it apprehended that the liberated slaves |to be piracy. In looking back upon past time, | ascend to heaven from our land. 
would indulge in idleness, and that it would | it seems wonderful to us that this could have| Signed on behalf, and by direction of a 
be difficult to procure the amount of labour | been—and we regard it as a striking exem-| meeting of the Representatives of the Religious 
that would be needed? There it has been|plification of the force of general custom, | Society of Friends of the Yearly Meeting of 
found that the labourers were willing to work | combined with the bias of education. By the| New York, held in that city the Ist of Fourth 
for reasonable wages, and the net proceeds of | faithful labours of a few pious and enlightened month, 1844. 














the estates have proved larger than before. | men, who were deeply impressed with the | Ricuarp Carpenter, Clerk. 
Is it supposed that insubordination and a| unrighteousness of the system, and its evil 
fearful increase of crime would follow? The | tendency, the Society was induced to enter = 


demeanor of the labourers there is stated, | into a serious consideration of the subject, and | Royal Visiters.—Among the news by the 
by eye witnesses, to be more respectful than | to bring it to the test of those high principles | late arrivals from England, i is the announce- 
in slavery—and that crime has materially de- | of justice which are inculcated by the gospel.| ment of the recent arrival on a visit to that 
creased. The result was, a full conviction that slavery |country, of the Emperor of Russia and the 
Is it alleged that they would not be capable | was entirely incompatible with the benign na-| King of Saxony. 
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For “The Friend.” | bricks, mortar, paints, materials used in gla- skeleton of an animal that lived thousands of 
SCHOOLS IN EUROPE. zing, &c., &c. Each one of these belongs to| years ago, we know whether it lived upon 


a different department of nature; and when| grass, or grain, or flesh. It is in this way 
an accomplished teacher has once sect foot in| that the pupil’s mind is carried forward by an 
“Tn all the schools in the North of Prussia, | any of these provinces, he sees a thousand actual knowledge of things, until the time 
I found a separate hour assigned to familiar | interesting objects around him, as it were, arrives for giving him classifications and no- 
conversations between teacher and pupils, on | soliciting his attention. Then each one of menclatures. When a child knows a great 
subjects adapted to the age, capacities and | these materials has its artificer ; and thus all} many particular or individual things, he be- 
proficiency of the latter. With the youngest |the mechanical trades may be brought under | gins to perceive resemblances between some 
classes, things immediately around them,— | consideration,—the house-builders, the ma-| of them; and they then naturally assort them- 
the school-room, and the materials of which | sons, the plumbers, the glaziers, the lock-| selves, as it were, in his mind, and arrange 
it had been built; its different parts, as foun-| smiths, &c. A single article may be viewed themselves into different groups. ‘Then, by 
dation, floor, walls, ceiling, roof, windows, | under different aspects,—as, in speaking of a| the aid of a teacher, he perfects a scientific 
doors, fire-place ; its furniture and apparatus ;| lock, one may consider the nature and pro-| classification among them,—bringing into 
its books, slates, paper; the clothes of the | perties of iron,—its cohesiveness, malleabili-| each group all that belong to it. But soon 
pupils, and the materials from which they | ty, &c., its utility, or the variety of utensils | the number of individuals in each group be- 
were made; their food and play-things; the | into which it may be wrought; or the conver- | comes so numerous, that he wants a cord ‘to 
duties of children to animals, to each other, to | sation may be turned to the particular object tie them together, or a vessel in which to hold 
their parents, neighbours, to the old, to their | and uses of the lock, and upon these a lesson|them. ‘Then, from the nomenclature of sci- 
Maker, &c, As the children advanced in age | on the rights of property; the duty of honesty;| ence, he receives a name which binds all the 
and attainments, and had acquired full and | the guilt of theft and robbery, &c., be engra(t- | individuals of that group into one, ever after- 
definite notions of the visible and tangible ex-|ed. So in speaking of the beauties and riches| wards, It is now that he perceives the truth 
istences around them, and also of time and |and wonders of nature,—of the revolution of) and the beauty of classification and nomen- 
space, so that they could understand descrip- | the seasons, the glory of spring, the exuber- | clature. 
tions of the unseen and the remote, the scope jance of autumn; the grandeur of the moun-| ‘* Our notions respecting the expediency or 
of these lessons was enlarged, so as to take | tain; the magnificence of the firmament; the| propriety of introducing the higher branches, 
in the different kingdoms of nature, the arts, | child’s mind may be turned to a contemplation | as they are called, into our common schools, 
trades and occupations of men, and the more | of the power and goodness of God. I found|are formed from a knowledge of our own 
complicated affairs of society. | these religious aspects of nature to be most | school-teachers, and of the habits that prevail 
“ There is no restriction as to the choice of | frequently adverted to ; and was daily delight- \in most of the schools themselves. With us, 
subjects. What more natural than that a kind|ed with the reverent and loving manner in| it too often happens that if a higher branch, 
teacher should attempt to gain the attention | which the name of the Deity was always spo-|—geometry, natural philosophy, zoology, bo- 
and even the good-will of a brisk, eager-mind- | ken,—* Der liebe Gott,’ the dear God, was tany,—is to be taught, both teacher and class 
ed boy just entering his school, by speaking | the universal form of expression; and the | must have text-books. At the beginning of 
to him about the domestic animals which he | name of the Creator of heaven and earth was| these text-books, all the technical names and 
plays with, or tends at home,—the dog, the | hardly ever spoken, without this epithet of | definitions belonging to the subject are set 
cat, the sheep, the horse, the cow? Yet, with- | endearment. down. These, before the pupil has any prac- 
out any interruption, or overleaping of natu-| “I know full well that the extent and vari-| tical idea of their meaning, must be commit- 
ral boundaries, this simple lesson may be ex-/ety of subjects said to be taught to young/|ted to memory. The book is then studied, 
panded into a knowledge of all quadrupeds,|children in the Prussian schools, have been|chapter by chapter. At tho hottom of each 
their characteristics and habits of life, the | often sneered at. page, or at the ends of the sections, are ques- 
uses of their flach, ohiney far, buucs, urus OF “in a jate speech, made on a public occa-| tions printed at full length. At the recitations, 
ivory, the parts of the world where they live, | sion, by one of the distinguished politicians in| the teacher holds on by these leading-strings. 
&c., &c. So if a teacher begins to converse | our country, the idea of teaching the natural |He introduces no collateral knowledge. He 
with a boy about domestic fowls, there is no | sciences in our common schools was made a/| exhibits no relation between what is contained 
limit, save in his own knowledge, until he has | theme for ridicule. Let it be understood in| in the book, and other kindred subjects, or the 
exhausted the whole subject of ornithology,— | what manner an accomplished teacher may | actual business of men, and the affairs of life. 
the varieties of birds, their plumage, their | impart a great amount of useful knowledge on| At length the day of examination comes. 
uses, their migratory habits, &c., &c. What|these subjects, and perhaps awaken minds| The pupils rehearse from memory with a sus- 
more natural than that a benevolent teacher | which may hereafter adorn the age, and bene- | picious fluency ; or, being asked for some use- 
should ask a blushing little girl about the | fit mankind by their discoveries, and it will be| ful application of their knowledge,—some 
flowers in her vases or garden at home? and jeasily seen to which party the ridicule most | practical connection between that knowledge 
yet, this having been done, the door is opened | justly attaches. ‘* What,’ say the objectors,|and the concerns of life,—they are silent, or 
that leads to all botanical knowledge,—to the |‘ teach children botany, and the unintelligible | give some ridiculous answer, which at once 
flowers of all the seasons, and all the zones, to | and almost unspeakable names, Monandria, Di- | disparages science, and gratifies the ill-hu- 
the trees cultivated by the hand of man, or | andria, Triandria, &c. ; or Zoology, with such ;mour of some ignorant satirist. Of course, 
the primeval forests that darken the face of | technical terms as Mollusca, Crustacea, Ver-| the teaching of the higher branches falls into 
continents. Few children go to school who | tebrata, Mammalia, &c.,—the thing is impos-| disrepute in the minds of all sensible men,— 
have not seen a fish,—at least a minnow in a | sible ’ The Prussian children are not thus|as, under such circumstances, it ought to do. 
pool. Begin with this, and nature opposes no | taught. For years, their lessons are free from| But the Prussian teacher has no book. He 
barrier, unti! the wonders of the deep are | all the technicalities of science. The know-|needs none. He teaches from a full mind. 
exhausted. Let the school-house, as I said,|ledge they already possess about common|He cumbers and darkens the subject with no 
be the first lesson ; and to a mind replenished | things is made.the. nucleus around which to | technical phraseology. He observes what pro- 
with knowledge, not only all the different|collect more; and the language with which | ficiency the child has-made, and then adapts 
kinds of edifices,—the dwelling-house, the | they are already familiar becomes the medium | his instructions, both in quality and amount, 
church, the court-house, the palace, the tem- | through which to communicate new ideas, and | to the necessity of the case. He answers all 
ple—are at once associated ; but all the dif- | by which, whenever necessary, to explain new | questions. He solves all doubts, It is one of 
ferent orders of architecture,—Corinthian, |terms. There is no difficulty in explaining to| his objects at every recitation, so to present 
Ionic, Doric, Egyptian, Gothic, &c.,—rise to|a child, seven years of age, the distinctive | ideas that they shall start doubts and provoke 
the view. How many different materials have | marks by which nature intimates to us, at first} questions. He connects the subject of each 
been brought together for the construction of | sight, whether a plant is healthful or poison-|lesson with all kindred and collateral ones; 
the school-house,—stone, wood, nails, glass,|ous; or those by which, on inspecting the |and shows its relation to the every-day duties 


(Continued from page 306.) 
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and business of life; and should the most ig- | 
norant man, or the most destitute vagrant in 
society, ask him ‘ of what use such knowledge 
can be?” he will prove to him in a word, that 
some of his own pleasures or means of subsis- 
tence are dependent upon it, or have beea cre- 
ated or improved by it, 

“In Prussia, the theory, and the practice 


THE FRIEND. 
John Lynam, and Margaret his wife, who are | goodness and loving kindness amongst the 
there stated to have settled in Pennsylvania,|sons and daughters of men. Yea, amongst 
and to have died in Philadelphia. I found the children of light is my spirit enlarged, and 
that they had been both ministers of the gos-| my mouth opened to speak of the goodness of 
pel, and sufferers for the cause and testimony |the Lord, and his faithfulness which is to his 








of Jesus ; but beyond a few lines of their fines | 
and imprisonments, no printed record of them 
appeared. A few days ago, however, [ met 


righteous seed forever.” 
About the year 1670, he married Margaret 
Ridge. She was the daughter of Ridge, 





under it, are,—not that three years’ study, with a manuscript volume of the letters of| who, previously to the time Friends’ princi- 


under the best masters, qualifies a talented | 
and devoted man to become a teacher,—but 
that three years of such general preparation 
may qualify one for that particular and daily 
preparation which is to be made before meet- 
ing aclass in school. And a good Prussian 
teacher no more thinks of meeting his classes | 
without this daily preparation, than a distin- 
guished lawyer, amongst ourselves, would 
think of managing a cause before court and 





Margaret Lynam, probably in her own hand- | 
writing, which gave some further insight into | 
her character and labours. As they appear to 
be quite savoury, and have never been pub- 
lished, I have thought it might be acceptable | 
to the lovers of old fashioned Quakerism, to 
place them in “ The Friend,” accompanied | 
by a biographical sketch of herself and hus-| 
band. 

The time of John Lynam’s birth I do not | 





ples were first preached in the North of Ire- 
land, had been a resident of Antrim. He held 
some public station in that place, perhaps ec- 


| clesiastical, for his daughter gives this head- 


ing to one of her epistles: “* The following 
words were written to the inhabitants of the 
town of Antrim, where my father dwelt many 
years, until he was displaced by the bishops 
for not conforming to their traditions,—the 
Book of Common Prayer, and other supersti- 


jury, without special reading and forethought. | find, but, about 1660, he resided in Derby-| tious ways of worship which by them were up- 


“ Nothing receives more attention in the 
Prussian schools than the Bible. It is taken 
up early and systematically. The great events | 


shire, near Southwingfield, where he followed | 
farming as a business. At that time he was 
convinced of the truth of the doct:ines of the | 


held.” 
After leaving Antrim, Margaret resided at 
Grange, where she was very early convinced 


recorded in the Scriptures of the Old and | Christian religion as held by the Society of|of the Truth. A meeting was established 
New Testament; the character and lives of| Friends, and could no longer pay tithes for the | there in 1655, and she was probably one of its 


those wonderful men, who, from age to age, | 


were brought upon the stage of action, and | 


support of a hireling ministry. The first per-| 
secution he endured was on this account. He| 


first members. After her convincement, she 
continued to reside there for eighteen months, 


through whose agency the future history and | says in the manuscript book above referred to, | and then removed to England. 


destiny of the race were to be so much modi- | 
fied; and especially those sublime views of| 
duty and morality which are brought to light 
in the gospel,--these are topics of daily and 





Christian religion, in connection with contem- | 
porary civil history. So far as the Bible les. | 
sons are concerned, I can ratify the strong 
statements made by Professor Stowe, in regard 
to the absence of sectarian instruction, or en- 
deavours at proselytiem.” 
(To be continued.) 
== 


For ‘* The Friend.”’ 


Relics of the Past.—No. 22. 


No action will conduce to our everlasting bappiness, that is 
not the offspring of a heartfelt conviction of duty. Mere 
outside imitations of the best actions of the best men, will 
never advance the imitator one step nearer heaven. 


JOHN AND MARGARET LYNAM. 


that he was cast into prison in Derby by the | 
“ Priest of Southwingfield, called Peter Coates, | 
because I could not satisfy his covetous desire 


in giving him tithe of my hay and corn.” He} 
earnest inculcation in every school. To these, | was committed in the Third month, 1661, and | love, and many had been brought into great 
in some schools, is added the history of the} was confined nine or ten weeks. In 1663, for | 


a claim of the same person, for a demand of | 


£1 5s., he had a cow seized, worth £3 
3s. 4d, 

As he continued faithful, a dispensation in 
the ministry of the gospel was committed to 


him, wherein he laboured according to the 
ability received. In 1664, being at a religious 


meeting at Chesterfield, he was arrested, and 
ler three months. ‘Towards the close of his 
‘confinement he thus wrote :—‘“ I can truly 
say, blessed be the Lord who hath counted 


| being taken to Derby, was there kept a prison- | 


Previous to her going to England, she ap- 
pears to have written the following address to 
the people of Antrim. In that town there had 
been years before a lively visitation of Divine 


tenderness of spirit, and into a humble holy 
walking before the Lord. Although not fully 
acquainted with the spirituality of the gospel, 
they were accepted in their integrity, and 
many of them had gone down to their graves 
\in peace. Of those who survived, too many 
| had lost the dew of their early visitation, and 
| settling down contented in forms, no longer 
}experienced the fresh springing of life. 
Margaret says of them, “ When the Lord 
|by his power had gathered a people into 
|obedience to whatever his light made mani- 
| fest, they despised the cross, and their hearts 





me worthy to suffer for his namesake: for 


ed me.” 
During the same confinement he penned 





Many of the worthy ministers who in the 
first rise of our Society were eminently useful, 
have left no written memorials of their abun- 
dant labours and varied trials. Of many, the 
time of their birthsand of their deaths, are alike 
unknown. A brief mention of their names, con- 


scene of suffering, we perhaps may find in the 


the following :——“ After the Lord had appear- 


| were hardened so much that they became op- 


| with his blessing and peace he hath reward-| posers and persecutors of the Truth.” 


“ To the People of Antrim. 


“ Awake! Awake! ye foolish and unwise; 


ed unto me, and by the Light had convinced | the Lord is coming to plead with you, ye stub- 


me of his Truth, I came to see the evil of my 
way. As I joined my mind to the Light, I 
daily felt his living word, by which my soul 


was quickened and made alive. ‘The holy Seed | 


raised up and quickened, and those good de- 


nected with some act of dedication, or nike that had long lain oppressed in me, came to be 


records of the Society, or the biography of its 
members, but the knowledge of what they had 
previously passed through, or what befel them 


afterwards ere they were mercifully gathered 


sires and tender breathings which for many 
| years had been in me afier the Lord, were 
Leetiedionl. and I felt refreshment and comfort 
| flowing into my soul, as in obedience I was 


|born, rebellious and stiff-necked ones ;—ye 
uncircumcised in heart. You unto whom the 
Lord hath formerly made himself known, in 
whom there was a tender simplicity begotten, 
when you were persecuted amongst those 
| that feared the Lord, and walked humbly with 
him. According to the integrity of their 
hearts, they have received their reward from 
him whose ways are just and equal. They 
were zealous to what was made manifest to 


into everlasting rest, has perished with their! given up to do his will. He did not only call|them, and much judgment and sorrow they 


cotemporaries, Of others, there are mate- 
rials more or less ample yet preserved, which 
may furnish us with some idea of their intel- 
lectual powers, their spiritual growth, and 
their faithful obedience to their Heavenly 
Father’s will. 

A short time since, in examining Whiting’s 
Catalogue of Friends’ Books, my attention 
was arrested by the names of two authors, 


me to believe in him, but also to suffer for his 
Truth, which hath been to me a shield of de- 
| fence against all the powers of darkness, either 
within or without. For this my soul doth 
magnify the Lord, and rejoiceth in his salva- 
tion. By his holy arm hath he led me on 
from time to time, and by the strength of his 
power he hath preserved me to glorify his 





passed through. The way of peace was not 
made so manifest as in these days, yet being 
diligent and faithful, they tasted of the Lord’s 
love. Ye number yourselves with that peo- 
ple, but have lost your zeal for God, and walk 
not in humility with him;—you profess the 
name of Christ, and persecute him within 
you ;—you talk of the new covenant, and are 





name, and to bear a further testimony to his grieving and oppressing Him, who is the co- 
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318 
venant,~—Christ Jesus, the Light of the world, 
the Redeemer of lost man. You are drawing 
near him with your lips, whilst in your hearts 
are pride, covetousness, envy, self-love and 
deceit. Ye call yourselves the people of the 
Lord, but be not deceived, from all these 
things are the people of the Lord redeemed. 

* Bow ye tall cedars!—Stoop ye Babel 
builders!—your language is confounded, ye 
are but as chaff before the wind ; the breath 
of the Lord as a whirlwind shall scatter you. 
O fear and stand in awe ye proud ones. Ye 
are fatted with the creature, until you have 
forgotten the Creator ;—ye live in wantonness 





and pleasure, vain words and foolish jesting. | 


Ye make many prayers, but they are abomi- 


| man, and charged him to have no more meet-| positive and negative poles of the b 


THE FRIEND. 





attery, 


ings in his house. Undauntedly, he replied, | which is at Washington. 


* As long as I have a house, the people of the From one of these cups of mercury proceeds 
| ere en we : » ; 2 Pe 

| Lord tall meet in it. Margaret adds to her|a copper wire, of the size of a common bell. 
account, ‘So as the Lord moved us, and as} wire, extending to Baltimore, upon poles 


we felt his power drawing us together, we twenty-five feet high, and two hundred and 


_were obedient thereunto, We stayed here | twenty five feet apart. Here it enters the 


| 
about two months, ae vee Sail for | Telegraph office, and passes around first one 
jthe Truth of God which we had received,— | prong of a bar of iron, bent in the form of a 


2 . i 
| exhorting all people to come to the Light of) horse-shoe, and from that around the other 


| Christ in them, that so they might be deliver. | prong, and then the wire returns to Washing. 
(ed from sin,—by which their souls were held | ton upon the same poles as the other. At 


. ,” lw . . . 
| in bondage. | Washington the return wire is soldered to a 
| The first meeting Margaret and Esther held, | .jim flattened slip of brass, one end of which is 


afier being warned to leave the town, the | fastened upon a pedestal, and the other end, 


|mayor came to the house at which they) with an ivory button upon it, stands over a 





































nation to the Lord,—for ye walk in the ways) lodged, and told the owner that he must not) prags plate of the size of a five cent piece 
of your own hearts, and grieve his Spirit, and| entertain them. The man replied, that he | without touching it. To the under side of the 
turn your backs upon his counsel. Therefore | thought it but an equitable thing that he should | prass plate is soldered a wire, which extends 
will he plead with you in the fierceness of his| have the right to allow a friend a chamber in | ¢o the other pole of the battery. The battery 
wrath, and your portion shall be in the lake, | his house. | being pow ready for action, you have but te 
if you continue to rebel against his Holy Spi- (To be continued.) |place your finger upon the key, and press it 
rit. ae until it touches the brass plate below, and in- 

* And unto you drunkards and unclean woe stantly the galvanic fluid flies its eighty miles. 
‘ones, who drink up iniquity as the ox drinketh Take off the pressure of your finger, and 
water. Repent ye,--turn from the evil of instantly the fluid has ceased to flow. 


ry . 
our ways. The Lord seeth your abomina- Ao . ’ ; : ; 
7 ae wane sesedl seats af diate enb Get | The within account of Morse’s Magnetic! We have alluded to the bar of iron bent in 

o } : : } ‘ 
»y | Telegraph, being more minute than the one! the form of a horse-shoe at Baltimore, around 


hidden from him. He will discover your i : ' 7 , : 
nakedness. and make you > trate mmcuer to hai, thou published, | thought thou would think it} which the main wires are coiled. It is per- 
guish aad horror shall take hold upon you | of sufficient interest to publish at least a part) haps not generally known, that if a bar of soft 


: is. 3, | tron is encircled with copper wire wound with 
Be warned, therefore, and prize the day of of this | PP 


cna : ‘ : : |some insulating substance like bonnet-wire, 
your visitation, before his decree against you| A variety of statements in reference to the} é 
’ . . and a current of galvanic fluid passed through 
shall be sealed, and he cut you off, and give | peculiar construction and modus operandi of| ih. wires thus surrounding the iron, it be 
you your portion in the lake forever. Ye! this wonderful and admirable machine, now in | eomas ‘aatantiv o mnanet ~ Ie she Ania i. 
silly ones, Wisdom hath uttered her voice ;-—| successful operation between Baltimore and| (de to cease. that tee ae suineiensiionn at 
give ear and hearken what the Spirit of ‘Truth | Washington, have been published in various | the teenie oan eds the ana she two 
saith in you. Ye are tossed as the waves of} journals throughout the United States. Many | prongs of _ Rin alt lemtileeicoen be meeduate 
the sea,—and are unstable as water. The) of these descriptions conveyed but a partial | eo pre) 


; ; ; , ; ; | beyond the coils of wire around it, a small 
Rock, tho sure foundation, you aro nat hnild_ | and inaeenrate idea of the telegraph as it really cue straight bar of similar soft iron is 


ing upon. Yea, ye unwise builders refuse | is, and some: of them have led to positive 
the corner stone. Ye that would have peace|error. That the curious and scientific may 
and eternal life, and are yet in your sins, the have a just conception of this admirable and | eo'as to riee and fall. it is clear ti | 
Lord calleth you to return to his witness | astonishing triumph of art, we have collected | saa, BS SS Creer LERe Waenever 
en J! 1 eed : a |the bent iron is made a magnet, the iron 
within you, which testifieth against all your) facts from sources alone to be relied on, and directly over it, upon the lever, will be at- 


aac ote ‘i Loom way Hee Make | Py Pecnemtnort ss qubunae ged consists | tracted down with considerable force. The 
y ake | i consists ; ; 

word in you, that your sou y live, ! | he gener e oe oe ** | lever recedes when the magnetism is destroy- 

no league with death, nor covenant with hell, | of fifty glass tumblers of the size in common | 4 ’ 

b to the Light, that y wilt se, in each of which is a zinc hollow cylin. | by means of a spring. On the other end 

, > ° » » s < ” > : . . 

MS CONS £0. 500 Sage St FO Ry Winess| Bee, In Caen alia y''™ | of this lever are three steel points turning up- 
the bonds of iniquity broken. der, reaching from the top to the bottom of | . ; ' S 

Of her first his ‘ehiyeishatitiy 1} thao ateen< aul abetait Giltce it © iaab the | Wards, and directly over them isa steel roller, 

er first appearance 1 inistry wo, > : oe pS" | with grooves turned in it, corresponding to the 

three points, so that when they strike the 


find no record; but in 1659, with Esther! top of the zinc cylinder projects an horizontal | 
Fletcher she paid a religious visit to Ireland. | arm of the same metal, extending two inches | roller by the power of the magnet, each of 
From her manuscript, it would seem that they | beyond, to which is soldered platinum foil,| i).015 fail into its own groove , 
landed at Carrickfergus, and soon after attend-| three and a half inches long, and half an inch | & — 
ed a meeting at that place. When the meet-| wide, and hangs vertically from the end of the Between the three points and the steel 
ing was over, the mayor and the priest sent) arm. In the hollow of the zine cylinder is roller, the paper passes, at an uniform rate, 
for the two women, and the mayor demanded | placed a small porous cup, three inches long, being drawn along by two rollers, connected 
of them the cause of their coming thither. | and one and a quarter inch in diameter. The with the clock-work, which is driven by 8 
Margaret replied, “ In obedience to the Lord | glass tumbler is then filled with diluted sul- weight. The paper is in rolls fourteen inches 
we came, to do whatsoever he requires of us.” | phuric acid, and the small cup filled with pure | diameter, and one and a half inches wide, 
The mayor charged them to leave the place ;/ nitric acid. Being thus prepared, the plati-| forming a ribbon of a continuous length. Phi 
saying, that if they did not, they should be| num of one glass is put into the small porous) roll'is placed upon a spool which turns easily 
severely punished. cup of the other, and so on through the whole | UP°® its axis in front of the pen, as the paper 
The priest speaking secretly to one of the| series. ‘The last glass at one end of the row| '® drawn off by the movement of the clock- 


For “* The Friend.” 


Morse’s Electric-Magnetic Telegraph. 





| placed, being hung upon one end of a lever, 
/and the lever supported delicately upon pivots, 





young men of the mayor’s family, to tell the} has its platinum soldered to a strip of copper, | work, The alphabet is as follows :— 

man, at whose house the meeting had been! which terminates in a cup of mercury in the} A B cw a. Pa 8 
held, not to allow any more there, Margaret platform upon which the glasses stand. At ice tte ee ee es 
had an impression on her mind as to what had/| the other end, the projecting arm has also a| IY K — om @ P Q 
passed, and turning to the priest, she said,| copper strip soldered to it, and terminates in} ..—.— ————. Me Sedan pam 


“ Thou, Abithophel, the Lord will confound|a cup of mercury, in the same manner asthe}|R SZ T UV WwW xX 
The mayor then sent for the | other end. 


thy counsel.” These two ends constitute the}... ©... 0 0 = emer ee 
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NUMERALS. 
1 2 3 4 5 
6 7 rer 0 


We have now the battery and key at Wash- 
ington. The wires from Was) ington to Bal- 
timore, and the magnet and writing apparatus 
at Baltimore. At every touch of the key at 
Washington upon the plate below, however 
rapid, the fluid passes and ceases to pass to 
Baltimore and back. At every passage of the 
fluid, the pen, by the attraction of the iron bar 
to the ends of the magnet, is brought up against 
the paper with such force as to indent it, and 
instantly recedes—so that the paper moving 
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‘ a ee a ae . a eae ; 
|ington, a copper plate of the same dimensions | a large gold medal for this great reclamation 


is buried in the cellar of the capitol, from ‘from the social and moral waste.—S. School 
which a wire is taken and soldered to the | Journal. 

key. Sothat the fluid travels upon one wire | 

‘from Washington to Baltimore, and ee — : 

‘to Washington through the earth as its con- ecrease of Drunkenness in London.—It 
| ductor. | was lately moved in the House of Commons 
Professor Morse has his alphabet so ar-| or a return of the number of persons taken 
‘ranged upon a square board, that by drawing | !to custody for drunkenness by the Metropo- 
'a slide, one letter is substituted for another, | !itan Police, from 1831 to 1843; also, since 
|thus changing throughout the common alpha- | the establishment of the new police force in 
bet. By this means a merchant in New York | the city of London. It appears that the num- 
| may write to his correspondent in Philadel-| bers taken into custody for drunkenness 
|phia, without the possibility of its being intel- | amounted :— 

‘ligible to any one except the individual to In 

'whom it is addressed. Not even the writer | 1931 to 31,353 of whom 11,605 were females 


upon the instrument in New York, or the 1832 “ 32,636 12,332 





over the pen receives a succession of dots, | attendant in Philadelphia can decipher it. 
and an intermediate space. By holding the | With perfect ease the key can be changed 


key down a little longer, a line is marked | every day, or at every ten words of the cor- 
upon the paper. By this means, at the option | respondence. 


of the operator at Washington, dots, spaces, | 
and lines of any combination are made upon | sure and safe than that of ordinary ciphers 
the paper in Baltimore with perfect ease. Atj\used for that purpose. Our limits will not 
Washington the operator desires to inform his permit us to go into a further description of 
correspondent at Baltimore that “ The Senate | other plans which Professor Morse has for 
is in Executive Session.” 
Sen. Ex. Sess. With the key he makes first | munications are sent. 

eight rapid touches upon the brass plate, which} ‘This beautiful and wonderful invention was | 
at Baltimore notifies the attendant that a mes-| made by Professor Morse in 1832, five years | 
sage is about to be sent, by the ringing of a} before any thing of the kind was known in 
bell, which motion is produced in the same | Europe. “The Electric Telegraph now used 
way as that for moving the pen. He then | jn England, and invented by Professor W heat- 
goes on to make .. . dots in rapid succession | stone, does not recurd its communications. 
with spaces between them, a longer space, a| The attendant is obliged to watch the move- | 
dot.. , a longer space, a line, a space and dot, | ments of several magnetic needles, upon which | 
thus is written... .——. Sen. then follows by | are the letters of the alphabet, and as they | 
the same mode the dots, spaces, longer spaces | appear in sight to note them down, If one | 
and lines to finish the sentence, . .—.. Ex. | should escape his eye, it is lost and cannot be 
seeeesese.. ess. After the sentence is| recalled. ‘Mhetefore, the superior advantages | 
completed, the same rapid succession of | of Morse’s American Electro-Magnetic Tele- | 
eight dots are made, to signify that it is fin-| graph in recording its intelligence, without 
ished. even the attendance of any one, can be easily 

The clock-work which moves the paper is appreciated. 
started by the writer at Washington, by his} Professor Morse presides at the Electric’ 
removing, through the agency of a lever | Register, in the capitol at Washington, and | 
moved by the magnet, a break falling upon a | manipulating there, writes upon the Register 
smooth roller on the little fly of the clock- | in Baltimore, ‘whilst Alfred Vail, Esq., pre- 
train——and is stopped after the end of the mes-| sides at the same kind of instrument in this 
sage has run out three inches from the pen, | city, and by similar manipulations, in like | 
by the break falling upon the roller through | manner writes upon the Register at Wash-_| 
the action of the clock-work itself. | ington. 

We have now described how messages may| ‘The politeness and accommodating disposi- 
be sent from Washington to Baltimore, and it | tion of both these gentlemen, in giving expla- 
may be asked, how is an answer returned?) nations, and affording information to those 
Imagine the same machinery, as has now | who have visited the Telegraph, during its 
been described, reversed, with the exception operations, have been spoken of in the highest 
that there is no battery in Baltimore, and the | and most complimentary terms. 


whole is complete for sending and receiving} T. C. Avery, who has charge of the batte- | 
communications, either way. 


| ries in this city, is also very polite and oblig-| 
We have said that from one of the poles of | ing.—Balt. Pat. 
the battery in Washington, a wire extends to | 
Baltimore, and there encircling the iron bar, — 
returns to Washington. The return wire is Interesting Printing Establishment.—In | 
not absolutely necessary. ithe town of Zablagen, Wurtemberg, there is 
From the first commencement of the work- | a new printing establishment opened by Theo- 
ing of the Telegraph at Baltimore, but one of | dore Helgerad. All the compositors and | 
the wires upon the poles has been used. The | pressmen are deaf and dumb, and they num- | 
wire, instead of ‘going back to Washington,| ber 196, eleven of the former are women. | 
after it leaves the coils, descends to the|They have all been educated at his own cost, 
ground, and is soldered to a copper plate|for the employment in which they are now | 
buried in the earth in Baltimore. At Wash-jengaged. The king has conferred upon him | 








1833 “ 29,880 11,612 

1834 “ 19,779 7,100 

1835 “ 21,794 7,253 

1826 “ 22,728 6,861 

‘This mode of secret correspondence is more | 1837 “ 21,426 7,405 
1838 “ 21,237 6,941 

1839 * 21,269 7,317 

1840 “ 16,505 5,842 

1841 “ 15,006 5,123 

Express thus : | condensing much in a little, when long com- | 1842 “ 12,338 4,250 
1843 * 10,890 4,148 


— Bath Chronicle. 


From the above return, it will be seen that 
there were twenty-one thousand seven hundred 
and forty-six, (out of which there were eight 
thousand one hundred and ninety-four women,) 
less taken into custody in 1843 than in 1882. 
— Bristol Temperance Herald. 


Houses of Unburnt Brick.—This subject is 
important to settlers on Prairie lands, where 
timber is scarce, and clay abundant. ‘The 
Ohio Phalanx, an Industrial Association, op- 
posite Wheeling, have written to H. L. Elis. 
worth on the subject, and obtained the follow- 
ing answer :— 


Washington City, May 16, 1844, 


My unburnt brick houses have exceeded my 
utmost expectations. I have one here two 
stories high, renting for $160, and am now 
building three more; mine have stood two 
winters without the least injury, These 
houses are very cheap and dry—they are cool 
in summer, and warm in winter, and can be 
made (the sash and doors being furnished 
from a factory) by common labourers, 

Before the Ohio Phalanx expend much 
money in building, I advise them to examine 
my mode ; the published account is in my last 
report; a mason had better just come here 
and see all, and then he can do all. Hon. 
Walter Forward (who has my report of last 
year and this year) visited, while here lately, 
my mud houses, and will give you his opinion 
cheerfully, having considered the matter fully. 


Very respectfully, 
H. L. E.risworrs. 


Statistics of Fruit.—As there seems to be 
at this time a general awakening on the sub- 
ject of fruits, their culture, &c., all statistics 
on the subject will probably have an interest 
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for your readers, and I therefore append the 
following calculation of the value of fruit, 
per individual, raised in each State. The 
data upon which this is based, is Ellsworth’s 
Report of Population and Production for 1840. 
Leaving out fractions, the calculation stands 
thus :— 





Per person. Per person. 
New Jersey, $1,24 Rhode Island, $0,25 
Connecticut, 96 Missouri, 24 | 
New Hampshire, 84 Georgia, 23 
Vermont, 7% Maryland, 22 
New York, 70 Indiana, 16 
Virginia, 57. Arkansas, 12 
Kentucky, 66 South Carolina, 09 
Massachusetts, 53 Alabama, 09 
North Carolina, 51 Michigan, 08 
Tennessee, 44 Dist. Columbia, 08 
Pennsylvania, 36 Mississippi, 04 
Delaware, 36 Louisiana, 0% 
Ohio, 31 Florida, 02 
Maine, 29 Wisconsin and Iowa 
Illinois, 27. ~—s each 1-10th of 1 ct. 


Average in all the States, 45 cents each | 

rson. 

It might be a curious subject for investiga- 
tion for some one fond of such inquiries, to 
see if some connection could not be traced 
between the quantity of fruit raised in each | 
State, and its general healthfulness. That 
good fruit is a great promoter of health there 
is how no question ; respected opinions of our 

randparents to the contrary notwithstanding. 
ie would seem from present indications, the 
day is not far distant when we shall have a 
much more bountiful supply of fine fruits than 
at present, and as a consequence, purer blood 
and less feverish brains / 
8. G. Hiccrnson. 
Newburgh, April 2d, 1544. 


———————— 
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For “* The Friend.” 
ADDRESS TO SUMMER. 


I love thee Summer ! season sweet ! 
Thy fragrant fruits and flowers, 

1 love thy sunny smile to greet, 
And thy soft twilight hours ; 

Thy morning melodies I love, 
By mountain stream and glen, 

And through thy verdant paths to rove, 
Far from the haunts of men. 


J love the music soft and sweet, 
Of every joyous bird, 

Amid the forest dark and deep, 
Or echoing valley heard : 

The music of each murmuring rill, 
Meandering through the mead, 

The shepherd’s cull o’er plain and bill, 
His bleating flocks to feed :— 


The clear cerulean sky above— 
The varied landscape round,— 
Thé melody that fills the grove, 
And every rural sound! 
The mountain torrent’s distant roar— 
The dash of ocean’s spray— 
As break the wild waves on the shore, 
Then murmuring die away ! 


Nay—e’en thy thunder-storms I love— 
The dark clouds threat’ning hue,— 

Span’d by the beauteous arch above, 
Type of the promise true :— 

The tearful lightning’s vivid ray, 
Restoring nature's powers, 

Her smiles and tears alternate play, 
Her sunshire and her showers ! 
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Come, see the feast spread out for man, 
O’er meadow, hill and plain, 

While soft and gentle zephyrs fan, 
The fields of golden grain. 

His bounteous hand this store provides, 
(From whom all blessings spring,) 

For man and beast and insect tribes, 
And every living thing! 


See nature’s velvet carpet spread, 
O'er every hill and dale, 

And Flora’s train their fragrance shed, 
Borne on each balmy gale; 

Come, read o’er ucean, earth and sky, 
The lesson they impart ; 

Let admiration fill thine eye, 
And gratitude thy heart! 


Oh! who can gaze on nature now 
In Sammer’s livery clad, 
Nor feel her smile light up his brow, 
His heart and spirit glad ! 
Thy brilliant sunset scenes I love— 
The rich emblazon'd sky, 
Where sunbeams tinge the clouds with gold, 
And mingling feast the eye ; 


While from the landscape, slow retire, 
Each form and rainbow hue, 

Till day’s last lingering beams expire, 
And darkness shuts the view; 

Or when thy moonlight beauties beam, 
With mild and gentle ray, 

And draw o’er nature’s soften’d scene, 
A contrast with the day! 


These, and a thousand beauties more, 
On Summer seasons wait, 

With boundless blessings from a power, 
Magnificently great! 

Whose mercies crown the varied year,— 
Whose wisdom, goodness, love, 

Shine forth upon His footstool here, 
Reflected from above ! 


Philadelphia, Sizth month 18th, 1844. 


No man who has learned one thing can 
learn another without feeling that he knows 
No man 
can be said thoroughly to know one thing, 
who has made that one thing his sole object 


more than he did about the first. 


of attention. 


Fence Posts.—A practical farmer informs 


most violent fire, wood thus saturated may be 
carbonated, but will never blaze. 


~ 


It is among the evidences of the Divine original of 
the Holy Scriptures, that Christians grow more and 
more fond of them as they arrive nearer to heaven. 
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SIXTH MONTH, 29, 1844. 






We have not yet been furnished with any 
account of the late New England Yearly 
Meeting, excepting such scraps of verbal in- 
formation as have incidentally come in our 
way... We shall, therefore, for the present, 
merely state, that the meeting assembled at 
the stated period—the select meeting of Min. 
isters and Elders on Seventh-day, the 15th 
instant—the meeting for business on Second. 
day following, continuing by adjournments to 
its close on Sixth-day evening. 

From the Newport Herald of the 22d we 
subjoin :— 

“ Yearly Meeting.—The Yearly Meeting 
of the Society of Friends for New England, 
which commenced in this town on the 15th 
instant, and has been continued by adjourn- 
ment from day to day, was closed last eve- 
ning. 

“ The meeting has been unusually large this 
year, which may be ascribed not only to in- 
creased facilities for travelling, but to some 
exciting questions, which were understood to 
have been brought before it, by appeals from 
Quarterly Meetings.” 

We learn that our friend John Pease, from 
Great Britain, did not attend, as, it is believed 
was his intention, being detained in the neigh- 
bourhood of New York, where he has been 
several weeks confined by severe indisposi- 
tion, from which, however, it is understood he 
is now recovering. 


Congress having adjourned, it will be inter- 
esting to our readers to know, that a short 


the Hartford Times, that in taking up a fence | time previous, the Texas question was again 
that had been set fourteen years, he noticed | tested, and for the present put to rest, by a 


that some of the posts remained nearly sound, 
while others were rotted off at the bottom. 
On looking for the cause, he found that those 
posts that were set limb part down, or invert- 
ed from the way. they grew, were sound. 
Those that were set as they grew were rot- 


ted off. The fact is worthy the attention of | ¢ 


farmers. 


Fire-Proof Cement.—Take a quantity of 
water, proportioned to the surface of wood 
you may wish to cover, and add to it as much 
potash as can be dissolved therein. When 
the water will dissolve no more potash, stir 
into the solution, 1st, a quantity of flour paste 
of the consistence of common painter’s size; 
2d. a sufficient quantity of pure clay to ren- 
der it of the consistence of cream. When the 
clay is well mixed, apply the preparation as 
before directed to the wood ; it will secure it 
from the action of both fire and rain. In a 


vote in the Senate, 25 to 20, to lay Senator 
Benton’s bill, embracing annexation in a mo- 
dified form, upon the table. 


A meeting of “ The Philadelphia Associa- 
tion of Friends for the Instruction of Poor 
hildren,” will be held at 8 o’clock, on Se- 
cond-day evening, the Ist of Seventh month, 
at the usual piace. 


Josern Kire, Clerk. 








Drep, on Seventh-day, the 6th of Fourth month, at 
Sadsbury, Pa., Lypta Ann Henpverson, daughter of the 
late Thomas Henderson, in the thirty-fourth year of her 
age, leaving to her friends the consoling evidence, that 
she departed in the full assurance of a blessed immor- 
tality. 


~ 
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